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346 Notes and Queries. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 

Charles Varlo and New Albion. — The publication of the Latin origi- 
nal of Plowden's Charter of New Albion in the last number of the Magazine 
has attracted fresh attention to the subject of that grant, and we are in- 
debted to Mr. William Kelby, Librarian of the Historical Society of New 
York, for transcripts from Charles Varlo's Nature Displayed, and Floating 
Ideas of Nature, works sufficiently rare to justify the republication of the 
extracts. The same gentleman has also sent us a kindred item from The 
Massachusetts Centinel. For a further account of this rather obscure point 
in American colonial history, the reader is referred to a " Note on New 
Albion," by the editor, in vol. iii. of Mr. Justin Winsor's Narrative and 
Critical History of America, soon to appear. 

(From The Massachusetts Centinel, August 14, 1784.) 

As a paper in the style of a Proclamation and signed Albion, has lately 
made its appearance in Philadelphia, and excited the curiosity of the Pub- 
lick — we may perhaps stand excused for inserting the following advertise- 
ment, copied from the London Evening Post of the 22d of January last. 

To Be Lett. 
In the finest part of America, on leases of lives renewable for ever, in such 
sized Farms as may be agreed on, the Estates of the Earl Palatine of Albion, 
consisting of Long Island, together with 120 miles square on the continent, 
one side of which joins the sea from Sandy-Hook to Cape May, called New 
Albion. This Province is not one of the thirteen included in the articles of 
Peace between the Congress and England. The lands are good, and will be 
let very cheap to industrious tenants. The Charter, and conditions of letting 
the lands, etc., are printed in a pamphlet, price one shilling, sold by Mr. Rey- 
nell, printer, No. 11 Piccadilly, London. Letters post paid, and signed with 
real names, directed for E. P. at the said printers, will be answered to the 
purpose, by the Agent to the Earl of Albion. 

(From Nature Displayed, by Charles Varlo, London, 1794, page 142 et seq.) 

One Edward Plowden, Esq., member of the Assembly for Maryland, farms 
his own estate, being about fifteen hundred acres. ***** * This 
very gentleman is one of the offspring of Sir Edward Plowden, Earl of Al- 
bion, Lord Chief Governor, Prince Palatine, and Proprietor of New Albion, 
(now corruptly called East and West Jerseys,) which is 120 miles square. 
This province was discovered and settled with five hundred men, by the said 
Sir Edward Plowden, for which, King Charles I. in the tenth year of his 
reign, granted him a charter, which is now enrolled in the City of Dublin, 
where Sir Edward Plowden chose to have it registered, being a Peer of 
Ireland : however, it was very unlucky for the family, as this immense estate 
is likely to be lost by it, as the Earl of Albion gave the province of New 
Albion" to his second son. Edward Plowden accordingly, with his lady and 
two children, went over as governor, to enjoy his property ; but they had 
not been long there, before the Indians came down on them, and killed the 
governor, Lord Albion, his lady, and family, except the two sons, and they 
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being so young that they retained nothing but the name ; the copy of the 
charter the governor took over, with other records, was burned by the In- 
dians ; consequently the province lay vacant without a governor or owner, 
for many years, as the next heirs to the estate could not find where the origi- 
nal charter was enrolled, not suspecting it to be in Ireland. 

Thus it lay till Charles II. came to the Crown, and then, tyrant-like, 
secretly, without consent of parliament, made another grant to his brother 
the Duke of York ; from which grant most of the inhabitants hold the lands 
to this day, tho' they all know that their titles cannot be good while the 
first charter is subsisting ; it is a proverb in that country, that the lawyers 
at New York and Philadelphia have fed upon the bad titles of the Jerseys, 
as few people of eminence but knew that there was another charter subsist- 
ing somewhere, as many local grants from it are registered both in Burling- 
ton and Philadelphia; as also pamphlets wrote in early days, setting forth 
every particular of this province, which are preserved in the libraries of Bur- 
lington and Philadelphia. It is likewise fully set forth in Smith's History 
of New Jersey. 

In 1772, an accident discovered to us, that the real charter was registered 
in Dublin. A just copy in Latin was procured under the hand of Mr. Perry, 
which was translated into English, printed and distributed among the in- 
habitants of New Albion, which has opened their eyes so much, that no one 
doubts the justness of the claim : However, as it is held under another grant, 
tho' false, it will be a doubtful case to recover, as it must be tried in the 
same province, where both judge and jurymen would be self-interested ; but 
a suit may perhaps commence shortly against the crown of England to re- 
cover damages, as it is supposed to be as much answerable for the miscon- 
duct of its predecessors, as a private subject of Great Britain would be to 
recover damages in such a case ; and every one knows, that if an estate be 
sold twice over, the second title cannot be good, consequently must fall to 
the ground, and be null and void to all intents and purposes. 

1 having a right to one-third part of the large province, induced me to under- 
take such a long voyage at so late a period of life, hoping to recover it, and 
having room, I thought it not amiss to convey this extraordinary proceeding 
of Charles II. down to posterity, in order to bear record how the true heirs, 
who not only spent their fortune, but blood also, to christianize this country, 
were robbed of it, as no king has a right to break a charter, without consent 
of parliament. 

(From Floating Ideas of Nature, by Charles Varlo, London, 1796, 
vol. ii. p. 9 et seq.) 

To His Royal Highness, Prince of "Wales. 

Royal Sir, As this address will convey to your royal ear, what is not 
commonly met with in the journey through life, I beg to add the following 
motto, it being suitable to the subject : 

Deviating from truth, by thee, O man, 
Counteracts grand nature's plan. 

As truth, royal sir, is the brightest jewel in a mason's breast, I shall ad- 
here strictly to it in relating an act of oppression which was committed by 
a crowned head, long before the present royal family came to the throne, 
and only known to myself, by which I have suffered severely. 

Till I met with this snake in the grass, before the American War, I was 
easy in affluence, and my children classed among the first fortunes, but 
strange reverse of fate has now decreed it otherwise. In 1772, I resided in 
London, where I published a treatise, entitled " Political Schemes," which, 
if some hints therein set forth had been put in execution, perhaps America 
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might yet have been subject to the crown of England ; my many observa- 
tions in politics so convinced me in this, that lest the then ministry should 
not purchase the books, I presented many among them, gratis, lest they 
might escape their notice ; at the same time, I presented one to your royal 
father. 

Before the American War, I purchased the third part of a charter granted 
by King Charles the First, of a province therein, called New Albion, but 
now corruptedly known by the name of East and West Jersey, being one of 
the best settled provinces in America ; in consequence of which I spared no 
pains nor expense to secure my property, by registering my title-deeds under 
the great seal of London ; I also sent printed copies of the Charter to be 
distributed among the inhabitants of said province. 

In May, 1784, I broke up housekeeping in Sloane-Square, where I then 
resided, and with my family embarked for America, invested with proper 
power as Governor to the Province of New Albion ; not doubting the enjoy- 
ment of my property— but on my arrival, I found it settled on a false grant ; 
In consequence of which, I took every step, possible, to recover the estate by 
law in chancery, a court of which is held in said province, but in vain, because 
judge and jury were land-owners therein, consequently parties concerned ; 
therefore, after much trouble and expence, I returned to Europe, and went 
immediately to search the records for the false Charter alluded to, and to 
my great surprize, found it the first on the rolls in chancery (Chancery 
Lane,) granted by King Charles the Second to his brother, Duke of York. 

A clearer piece of fraud and oppression can scarcely be conceived, than 
appears on the face of said charter ; for he therein says, " though there may 
be another grant subsisting, this shall stand good," etc. ; consequently he 
knew there was a prior grant, besides said charter was secretly conveyed 
without consent of parliament, which is well known to be contrary to the 
constitutional laws of England. 

Indeed, Royal Sir, this was a very oppressive act, as it was the destruc- 
tion of many families who settled there, at great expence and labour in im- 
proving the land, erecting buildings, etc., as appears by the leases granted 
from the original Charter of King Charles the First, now my property, and 
in which the leasees were bound down upon the following conditions : viz. — 

First 5000 acres was granted to Lord Monson to settle it with 

1000 do. to Lord Sherrard .... 

1000 do. to Sir T. Dandy 

5000 do. to Mr. Heltonhead .... 

5000 do. to Mr. Heltonhead's brother 

4000 do. to Mr. Bowls 

5000 do. to Capt. Claybourn .... 

5000 do. to Mr. Muskery 

Thus, Royal Sir, you see the facts are indisputable, as may appear on 
perusal of the Latin Charter of Charles the First, a copy of which I have 
the honour to inclose, properly authenticated, from under the stamp of the 
Chancery in Dublin, with other documents, registered in London, and which 
may be inspected at pleasure. The sufferers by this wrong step of Charles 
the Second, has been many, but none so great as myself, not so much from 
the first purchase, as by the consequences attending it. I have taken every 
step in my power to extricate myself; I have presented petitions to your 
royal father, but received no answer — I then applied to Mr. Rose at the 
Treasury, who paid the money granted to loyal American sufferers, suppos- 
ing I had as much right to redress as Mr. Pen, or any other man, but Mr. 
Rose's answer was, that I could not be redressed, without another act for 
money took place, as all the cash granted was paid away ; but this was at 
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that time unknown to me, I being then, in America, striving to recover my 
property ; so that by many years waiting, attendance, etc. I may exclaim 
with the poet : 

Were I to ourse the man I hate, 

Attendance and dependance Bhould be his fate. 

Being thus explicit, Royal Sir, I have no more to add but my prayers, 
that you may have the remembrance of a mason, the obligation of which, 
none but a mason knows. 

I never before communicated this oppressive act of King Charles the 
Second to any one, but shall now take it as a royal favour if your Highness 
will please to make it wholly known to his Majesty, humbly hoping he may 
order some restitution for the heavy losses I have had in perusing an uncon- 
stitutional act, arising from a crowned head. 

I am Your Royal Highness's 

Dutiful and most obedient 

Humble Servant 
No. 2, Southampton Row, 0. Varlo. 

New Road, Paddington. 
N. B. King Charles the Second's grant to his brother, Duke of York, 
may be inspected the first on the rolls in chancery. My grant by King 
Charles the First, is in the chancery of Dublin ; and my name and title to it, 
is registered in Guildhall, London, under the city arms and seal, signed by 
the Lord-Mayor. 

Autobiography or Chari.es Biddle : Vice-President of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania, 1745-1821. (Privately printed.) Phila- 
delphia: E. Claxton & Co. 1883. 

Charles Biddle, whose autobiography is before us, was the son of William 
Biddle. a direct descendant of one of the same name, an early settler in 
West Jersey, and Mary Scull, his wife. At the age of fourteen, he made a 
voyage to St. Lucas, in Spain, and from that time until he reached middle 
life he followed the sea. In his recollections of his early experience as a 
sailor, particularly those which relate to his voyages to the West Indies, we 
have a picture of what the merchant marine of this country was in colonial 
days. The truthfulness, which permeates these pages, is as evident as that 
which gives such a charm to Dana's Two Tears before the Mast, while the 
incidents which enliven them are of more than passing interest. 

Upon the breaking out of the Revolution, Biddle went to France to pur- 
chase powder and arms for Congress. After his return to Philadelphia he 
joined Captain Cowperthwaite's company of Quaker Light Infantry, volun- 
teered to serve in an attempt which was made to capture the British man-of- 
war " Roebuck," and took part in the Jersey campaign in the summer of 
1776. In the same year he heard the Declaration of Independence read in 
the State House yard, and in September sailed for Port au Prince in the 
brig " Greyhound," which was captured. Biddle was taken to Jamaica, where 
he suffered an imprisonment of several months, the severity of which was no 
doubt increased on account of an attempt to escape. He was back in Phila- 
delphia in time to witness the excitement caused by the battle of Brandy- 
wine. In 1778 he married Miss Hannah Shepard, of Beanfort, North Caro- 
lina, and for a while resided there. He served as a member from Carteret 
County in the Assembly of North Carolina, and, upon being introduced to 
the Speaker, created a laugh against himself, by acknowledging that he did 
not know what county he represented, supposing that Beaufort was situated 
in a county of the same name. In 1780 Mr. Biddle returned to Pennsylva- 
nia and settled at Reading. In November, 1781, he sailed in a Letter of 
Marque for St. Thomas. On his voyage home his vessel was captured when 

Vol. vii.— ^4 
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off the capes of Delaware, and he was sent a prisoner to New York. After 
he was exchanged he made a number of voyages with varied success. 

In 1785 he was chosen Vice-President of the Supreme Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Franklin being its President. The latter part of the 
autobiography is replete with anecdotes of persons with whom the author 
came in contact and accounts of events which occurred under his eye. Cap- 
tain Biddle was active in promoting many objects of public importance, one 
of which was a company for the insurance of lives and granting annuities, 
none such existing in the State. The limited knowledge then possessed by 
the public regarding such institutions is shown in the following speech of a 
German member of the Legislature against the bill: "Mr. Speaker," he 
said, " I am against this bill, and I will tell you for what. If you pass this 
bill, old McKean [the Governor] will get his life insured, and so we shall 
never get rid of him." "This was not to be got over," wrote Mr. Biddle, 
and the bill was lost. Since that day our legislators, even from the German 
counties, have become more familiar with life insurance methods, and have 
learned that in some cases, at least, they do not conduce to the preservation 
of life. 

The writer gives us an excellent idea of the condition of our country and 
particularly of our State at the close of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries, very much in the same vein as Graydon (who was a 
friend of Captain Biddle's) does, in his Memoirs of a Life chiefly passed in 
Pennsylvania. The portion, however, which will probably attract the 
widest attention is that which treats of Burr's trial and of his duel with 
Hamilton. Mr. Biddle was a man of strong and independent character. 
While quite young he refused an advantageous offer to command a vessel, 
the owners of which intended to use her in the slave trade at a time when 
that calling was not severely reprobated, and during the Revolution, while 
a staunch patriot, never allowed himself to feel the least resentment against 
any Americau who espoused the cause of the Crown. The violent treat- 
ment of tories he strongly opposed. When the duel between Burr and 
Hamilton occurred, Biddle, who was acquainted with both, wrote at once to 
Mr. Pendleton, the second of General Hamilton, and asked if everything in 
connection with the meeting had been conducted in a proper manner on the 
part of Colonel Burr. Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he then 
wrote to Burr, inviting him to make his house his home until the excite- 
ment which the duel occasioned, and which Mr. Biddle believed to be of a 
political nature, should have subsided. In 1806 Burr, while visiting Mr. 
Biddle, told him of a plan to establish a settlement of military men on 
the Mississippi, in which he and a number of gentlemen were interested. 
The Spaniards there, he argued, were ripe for a revolt, and the fortunes 
of all engaged in the enterprise would be insured. Mr. Biddle told him 
that such a scheme, if carried into effect, would involve the country in a 
war with Spain, and refused to listen to his arguments. After Burr, Wil- 
kinson, and Truxton had become bitter enemies, Mr. Biddle's relations with 
each continued, and the letters, now published for the first time, which relate 
to the duel and to Burr's trial, form an interesting appendix to the volume. 
Another appendix is devoted to a genealogical account of the descendants 
of William Biddle, the West Jersey settler. An elder brother of Charles 
Biddle was Edward, a member of the Continental Congress (see Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine, vol. i. p. 100.). A younger brother was the gallant Cap- 
tain Nicholas Biddle, whose sad fate on the "Randolph," when only 27 years 
of age, is familiar to all versed in our Revolutionary history. Commodore 
James Biddle, who distinguished himself during the war of 1812, was son of 
Charles Biddle; another son was Nicholas, president of the United States 
Bank ; another, Charles, whose diplomatic attainments secured for his coun- 
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try valuable results; another, Thomas, who rose to the rank of major in 
the war of 1812 ; John, another son, served on the Canadian frontier, and 
attained the same rank ; he was a Member of Congress from Michigan, and 
was president of the first Constitutional Convention of that State ; Richard, 
the youngest son of Charles, was an eminent member of the Pittsburgh bar, 
and author of the Life of Sebastian Cabot. F. D. S. 

The Weitzel Memorial. Historical and Genealogical Record of the 
Descendants of Paul Weitzel, of Lancaster, Pa. Including brief sketches of 
the families of Allen, Byers, Bailey, Crawford, Davis, Hayden, M'Cormick, 
Stone, White, and others. By Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden. Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., 1883. 8vo. pp. 81. — This pamphlet embraces five generations of de- 
scendants of Paul and Charlotte Weitzel, Germans who settled in Lancaster, 
Pa., about the middle of the last century. It includes over 200 individuals, 
chiefly inhabitants of Pennsylvania, of many of whom good biographical 
notices are given. Among the latter may be mentioned Lieut.-Col. Casper 
Weitzel, Judge John Weitzel, Colonel Jacob Weitzel, Col. Hugh White, 
Judge George Crawford, Judge Robert Gray White, Judge Allison White, 
and John Alphonsa Byers. 

Genealogy op William Smith of Wrightstown, Bucks County, Pa. 
By Josiah B. Smith, of Newtown, Pa., 1883. 8vo. pp. vii. 113.— This book 
comprises a short biographical sketch of William Smith, who came to Penn- 
sylvania from Yorkshire, England, in 1684, and a genealogical account of 
his descendants to the present time, numbering 2100 persons, most of whom 
resided in our Commonwealth. 



(Queries. 



Guest — Powel — Paschall. — Information is wanted in regard to George 
Guest and his wife Alice, who came to Philadelphia soon after its settle- 
ment, viz., the date of their arrival and the place from whence they came, also 
the names of their children, one of whom, Phebe, married Anthony Morris 
in 1704. Also in regard to Samuel Powel and his wife Abigail, who were 
early settlers in Philadelphia, viz., the date of their arrival and the place 
from whence they came, also the names of their children, one of whom, 
Sarah, married Anthony Morris in 1730. Also in regard to Thomas Paschall 
and his wife Margarent, who settled in or near Philadelphia at a very early 
date, viz., the time of their arrival and the place from whence they came, 
also the names of their children. W. H. J. 

Hawks — Ward. — Can any one give information concerning the maiden 
name of Mrs. Elizabeth Hawks, wife of John Hawks, an early settler in 
Deerfield, Mass ? Was she Elizabeth Ward ? Nathaniel Ward, of Hart- 
ford, a gentleman of good standing in the colony of Connecticut, and one of 
the first settlers of Hadley, Mass., where he was made freeman, 26th March, 
1661, married Jane, widow of John Hopkins, of Hartford, Ct. He died 
childless, naming in his will, dated 27th May, 1664, and proved the follow- 
ing September, his kinsman Wm. Markham, kinswoman " Elizabeth Hawks," 
and others. He was buried 1st June, 1664. The second child of John and 
Elizabeth Hawks was named Nathaniel, born 16th Feb. 1645, died young. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Aug. 13, 1883. B. 
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Oassell — Buzby. — Information is wanted of Sarah Cassell and her de- 
scendants. She was the daughter of Roger and Elizabeth (Buzby) Shelley, 
and married Daniel Oassell in 1731. In 1769 she was a widow living in 
Philadelphia. 

Also in regard to "William and Sarah Buzby, of Oxford, Chester County, 
Pa., and their descendants. The above Elizabeth Shelley was their 
daughter, but I know of no other descendant. 0. L. B. 



Replies. 

Miles's Manuscripts (vol. vii. p. 113). — The extracts referred to in this 
query, and the journal in Pa. Archives, second series, vol. i. page 519. are 
from a manuscript autobiography in the handwriting of Col. Samuel Miles, 
dated April 4, 1804, now in the possession of P. Potts Green, of Bellefonte, 
a great-grandson of Col. Miles. All of a public nature was published in 
the 1st and 2d vols, of Archives, and the whole autobiography in the 
American Historical Record (1873), vol. ii. pp. 49, 114. 

In 1772 Co). Miles took up nine thousand acres of land embracing nearly 
all the arable land of what is now Miles Township, Centre County, Pa., and 
soon after the Revolution sold and leased it to German farmers from Dau- 
phin, Lebanon, and Northumberland counties, and made a market for them 
by establishing, in connection with Col. John Patton, Centre Furnace, in 
New College Township, and Harmony Forge, on Spring Creek, between 
Bellefonte and Milesburg, in connection with James Harris Centre Furnace 
has been abandoned for many years, but Harmony Forge, now known as 
McCoy and Linn's Iron Works, one of the most important of our charcoal 
iron works, remains a monument of Col. Miles's early enterprise in that 
direction ; and the substantial wealthy community of Brush Valley (Miles 
Township) and the village of Milesburg will ever remain enduring memorials 
of his successful projects for the early settlement of Centre County. 

Col. Miles never resided in Centre County, but his sons, John Miles and 
General Joseph Miles, came to Bald Eagle Valley in 1792 with their uncles 
James and Richard ; and their descendants are numerous and highly re- 
spectable. John Miles had four sons, all prominent ministers of the Baptist 
Church. Col. Samuel Miles died at his country seat at Cheltenham, Mont- 
gomery County, Dec. 29, 1805. In 1783, he was one of the Judges of the 
High Court of Errors and Appeals; in 1790, Mayor of Philadelphia. A 
neat biographical sketch of Col. Miles, written by Joseph Lapsley Wilson, 
appeared in the History of the First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, 
Nov. 17, 1874, of which body Col. Miles was Captain from 1786 to 1791. 

Bellefonte, Pa. John Blair Linn. 

Authorship op " The Rural Socrates" (Vol. VII. p. 236). — The author 
of the original work was Jean Gaspard Hirzel. W. B. B. 



